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ABSTRACT 

Nonmetro blacks continue to lag behind metro blacks and whites of all residence 
categories oh rates of graduation from high school and college, functional !iteracy, preprimary and 
college enrollment^ and adult education, Nonnjetro blacks are also less likely to be in the labor 
force, hold white-collar jobs, or have incomes above poverty level, probably as a result of obtaining 
less education. Various reasons for nonmetro blacks' low standing and policy directions to improve 
their educational status are examined. 
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PREFACE 

— " , t ■ _ _ . _ ■ ^ 

This report focuses on the educational status of blacks living in nonmetro America, ll is third 
in a series of reports by the same-author using nati6nal data to describe the educational background 
of the rural/nonmetro population. The. first two reports were Rural Education and Rural Labor 
Force in the Seventies (RDRR-5), USDA^ October 1978; and The Educational Level of farm 
Residents and Workers (RDRR^), USDA, March 1979. 
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HIGHLIGHTS 



During 1975-77, proportionately fewer 
nonmetro blacks graduated from high school or 
coUegf?» fewer were functionally literate; and 
{ewer participated in adult education than any 
other resident group. Other major findings of 
this report include: 

—In 1977» 31.5 percent of all nonmetro 
black males had completed high school, com* 
pared to 47S perceni for central city black 
males and 60.1 percent for nonmetro white 
m^tles, 

-Only 3-1 and 5.2 percent of nonmetro 
black males and females, respectively, had 
graduated from 4-year colleges in 1977. 

-The 1977 functional illiteracy rate of 
nonmetro blacks was nearly three times that of 
their metro counterparts^ and almost five tirnes 
that of nonmeoro whites, 

—Fewer nonmetro black children were 
enrolled in preprimary programs during both 
1970 and 1975 than any other resident group. 

—Only 21.1 percent of nonmetro black 
20 to 21 year olds attended school (mostly 
college) in 1977, compared to 3L0 percent for 
central city blacks and 36.5 percent for subur- 
ban whites. Similar trends occurred during later 
aduit years. 



—Only 10 percent of all nonmetro resi- 
dents taking adult e(1 cation courses in the 
South in 1975 were black* although blacks 
represented almost 20 percent of the total 
southern nonmetro population. 

—In ] 978, 8,1 percent of nonmetro 
black males in the labor force held white-collar 
jobs* compared to 23.0 perceni for metro black 
males and 32.4 perceni for normetro white 
males. 

—Nonmetro blacks trailed their metro 
counterparts by $2^000 to $2*500 in income at 
every level of educational attainment^ accord* 
ing to data on 1977 educational levels and 
1976 earning^. 

—In 1976* 34,7 percent of nonmetro 
black family heads fell below the poverty levels 
compared to 25.6 percent of metro blacks and 
8.9 percent of nonmeiro whites. This may 
result from nonmetro blac3ts holding low* 
paying jobs which require Uulc schooling, 

—During 1975-78^ there was no greater 
exodus of college-educated nonmetro blacks to 
the cities than of those with less than a high 
school education. 
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The Education of Nonmetro Blacks 



Frank A. Fratoe 
Sociologist^. 

INTRODUCTION 



Despite widespread problems in educa- 
tion for nonmetro blacks, recent research has 
focused on the educational problems of metro 
blacks^ particularly those living in the inner 
cities. Such problems as high rates of school 
absenteeism and dropout, low achievement in 
basic skills, unreadiness for the transition from 
school to work, and other educational issues 
relating to metro blacks have be^n extensively 
analyzed in the professional hterature as well as - 
by the news media (5,19,23, 24,36).^ These 
problertis hinder the human resource develop- 
ment of a large minority ^population and 
deserve full consideration by researchers and 
pohcymakers. . ' 

CurCent literature often implies, how- 
ever, that only metro black education issues 
ne^d to be studied because the black popular 
tioft has become almost totally urban. This is 
not the case. There is a sizable group of blacks 
residing in nonmetro America whose educa- 
tionail status and needs have not been accorded 
nearly as much indepth analysis. Moreover^ 
nonmetro blacks cannot be "depicted as a 
vanishing population" according to some ob- 
servers (9j^ since the pro\jortion o£ blacks 
residing in nonmetro areas is no longer 
decreasing. ^ ■ ^ 

This study examines several issue-; the 
general education of nonmetro blacks^ their 
educational problems, and preparation of the 
nonmetro black labor force. The educational 
characteristics analyzed are high school gradua- 
tion, college completion, functional ilhteracy, 
preprimary school enrollment, and adult educa* 
tion. Outcome variables regarding nonmetro^ 
black workers are labor force status and partici- 
pation» occupation/ earnings, poverty status, ^ 
and migration. The latest available data are 



cited in all cases. All quantitative evidence has 
been collected from secondary sources, pub- 
lished and unpublished, supplied by the Census 
Bureau, the National Center for. Education 
Statistics, arul the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
Since the data were originally obtained through 
sample surveys, estimates may differ from 
figures that would have resulted from a com- 
plete census.^ The data are compared not only 
by race and metro-nonmetro residence but by 
other categories wherever feasible. 

The relative number of nonmetro blacks 
was once much higher than it is now. Before 
'World War 1, about three-fourths of the black 
population lived in nonmetro areas^ virtually. all 
in the South (15)- But as southern agriculture 
became mechanized and opportunities for 
sharecroppers and farm laborers declined, 
blacks were attracted by the comparatively 
plentiful jobs in metro labor markets. The 
possibility of more equal access to better social 
services, including education, also may have 
made cities attractive destinations. Whatever 
the basic motivation^ subsequent migration to 
cities in the North and West as well as to 
southern urban areas has transformed blacks 
into a largely metro-based population (Jj, 26). 

Nevertheless^ over 6 million blacks in the 
United States, or 26 percent of the total black 
population, reside in nonmetro America 
(table 1). Despite continued farm outmigra- 
tion, nonmetro blacks increased by about 
700,000 during 1970-77, which was higher 
than the increase in the number of their metro 
central city counterparts (1). The proportion 
of blacks living in nonmetro areas remained 
constant during 1970-77; the majority of non- 
metro blacks— 90 percent— reside in the South 
(table 2). Metro blacks, on the other hand, are 



^Uftdcncorcd number* in paiettthc^ refer to IJtcra- 
Curc atcd at che end of thb report. 



?Coft>ulC published reports for a desctipcioft of sample 

errors. 



Tabic l-^V.S* popuJatioiif by ract And metro^nonmctio status 



Race and mctro^ 
non metro itatus 


1970 


1977 


1970 


1977 




— Thousands — 


— Percent — 




199,819 


212.566 


luao 


100.0 




137,056 


143,107 


68.6 


67.3 




76 


59,993 


3L5 


28.2 


Suburbs^ 


74,182 


83,114 


37.1 


39.1 




62,761 


JG9,459 


31.4 


32.7 




22>056 


24,474 


100.0 


/ 

100.0 




^ 16*342 


, 1S,04S 


74.1 


73.7 o 




12^909 


13>45I 


58.5 


55.0 




3,433 


4,596 


15.6 


18.7 




5,714 


6,427 


25.9 


26.3 




175,276 


184,335 


100.0 


100.0, 




Ue,9S8 


122,177 


67.9 


66>3 




48,909 


44,951 


27.9 


24.4 




70,029 


. 77,226 


40.0 


41.9 




&6.338 


62,158 


32.1 


33.7" 



Metro refers to population residmg in Standard MetiopoUtan Statistical Areas (SMSAs) 
as defined in 1970. Except in the New England States, an SMSAisa county or.group of con- 
tiguous icountiescontaJntpg at least one dty of BCJOOC inhabftants or more, ar*^win cities'* 
wifh a cb^ihbtncd population of at least 50,000. In the New En^and States* SMSAs consist of 
towns and cities uistcad'of counties* - 

^Central Cities indude (I) the largest city in an SMSA and (2) any additional city or cities 
inan SMSA with atkatt 250,000 inhabitants, or a population of oj y-tjxU d or more of that of 
the largest ^y and a minimum population of 25,000. i \ 

^Suburbs (designated as "outside central dtiea'^ by the Census Bureau) i«fer to population 
residing in an SMSA t^t outside of centra) cities* 

^Nonmetro is defined as population leaiduig outside of SMSAs. 

Source: (34^tables D and F). 



Table 2-U.S. black population, by metro- non metio status and region, 1977 







Region 


^ Metro- no nmetro status 


Total 


North 


North 


West 


South 






cast 


central 










Thousands 






24,474 


4,177 


5,002 


2,144 


13,151 




18,048 


4,020 


4,624 


2,077 


7,326 




15,451 


3,179 


5.864 


h34£ 


5,066 




4,596 


841 


760 


735 


2^60 




. 6,427- 


157 


578 


67 


5,825 








Percent 








100.0 


17.1 


20.4 


8.8 


53.7 




100*0 


22.3 


25.6 


11.5 


40.6 




loao 


25*6 


28.7 


lao 


37.7 




loao 


18.3 


- 16.5 


16.0 


49.2 




loao 


2.4 


5.9 


1.0 


90.6 




1 











The four regions arc; Northeast (Conn., h^aine,Mass., Nili,N J., N.Y., Pa., R.L, Vl); North 
Central (nL,Jnd*» Iowa, Kans., Mich., Minn,, Mo., Ne&r.,N. Dak., Ohio, S. Datu,Wis*);S4>uth{Ala*, 
Ark., DeL, D.C^ Fku, Ga.,Ky., La.,Md., Misa-, NXL, Okla.,S*C,Tenn.,Tex^Va.,l(, Va.);and We?p 
(Anz., CaL, Cola, Haw^^ Idaho, Mont., Nev., N. Mex.^, Oreg., Utah, Wash., Wyo:)u 

^Ttc definitions of mciro and nonmetio are the same as those used in table 1 and will apply to all 
subsequent tables and graphs* * ' - 

Source; (5$, table 3). 



more evenly distributed throughout the four 
major regions. 

Nontnetro bUcks Jiave several <lisad- 
vantages such as high levels of poverty, inade- 
quate housings and poor health. Many non- 
metro blacks lack the general education and 
marketable, career skills required for employ- 
ment in nonfarm enterprises (13). Industries 



recently developing in the nonmetro South 
have tended to avoid counties wit K high con- 
centrations of blacks^ possibly because of 
discrimination but more likely because the 
labor force is presumed to be less produc- 
tive (35). Thus, some of the nonmetro eco- 
nomic grovrth fails*lo" directly benefit blacks,, 
and black contributions to nonmetro develop- 
ment are unJerutilized. 



EDUCATIONAL CHARACTERISTICS 



In order to determine the educational 
status of nonmetro^ blacks and their educa- 
tional preparation for labor force activities, it is 
necessary to examine the schooling of this 
group. Reviewing high school and college com* 
pletion rates is an appropriate way to begin this 
study. 

High School Graduation 

Nonmetro blacks are far behind other 
residence groups in terms of those 25 years old 
and over finishing high school (table 3). In 
1977, only 31.5 percent of nonmetro i^lack 
miiJes had completed high school, compared to 
47.9 percent for central city black males and 



60.1 percent for nonmetro white males. Corre- 
sponding differences for females were quite 
similar. Conspicuously fewer nonmetro black 
men and women graduated from high school 
compared to the percentage of suburban white 
males who had graduated— 73.3 percent. 

What is ev^h more noteworthy. ho\yever, 
is the fact that nonmetro blacks did not make 
any relati\'e gains during 1970-77 (fig. 1 ). 
Although they achieved absolute increases, 
nonmetro blacks did not close the wide gaps in 
high school completion rates between them- 
selves and other resicfence groups. For example, 
nonmetro black women trailed their central 
city counterparts by 16.7 percentage points in 
1970 and by 18.7 points in 1977. Nonmetro 



Tabte 3 —Persons years old uid over who have completed 4 years of high school 
or more, by selected categories 



Race and metro- 
nonmetro status 


1970 


1977 


Male 


Female 


Male 


FemaJe 






Percent 






5S.3 


53.3 


65.6 


64.4 




55*7 


55.7 


69.3 


67.1 


Central cities 


51.4 


50.7 


64.5 


61.2 




-59.3 


60.2 


72.6 


71.7 


Nonmetro 


44.8 


47.9 


57.9 


5d.6 


Black 


30.1 . 


32.4 


45.6 


45.4 




34.4 


36.6 


50.3 


50.6 




34.5 


36*5 


47.9 


49.4 




33.7 


36*9 


57.1 


54.5 




1,6.9 


19.8 


31>5 


30.7 * 




54.4 


55.5 


67.5 


6&5 




57.9 


57.9 


' 71.3 


69.2 


Centra] cities 


54.7 


53.8 


67.9 


63,9 




GO. 3 


61.1 


73.5 


72.5 




47.0 


50.4 


60.1 


61.3 



Source; f 54. tahle 9^. 
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Figure 1 



Percentage of Metro and Nonmetro High School Graduates, by Race 



Percent 
80 




White 



Persons 25 v^^rs old and over 
Source: table 9). 



Black 



White 



Black 



1970 



1977 



black men lagged behind nonmetro white men 
by 30,1 percentage: points in 1970 and by 28,6 
points in 1977, an inappreciable change, , 

College Completion 

Few nonmetro blacks ever complete 4 
years of college. This is not surprising, given 
the low numbers who graduate from high 
sciiooL Only 3,1 and 5,2 percent of^nonmetro 
black . males and females, respectively/ were 
4-year college graduates in 1977, compared to 
11,5 percent for suburban black females^ 14J 
percent for nonmetro white males^ or;. 22,5 
percent for central city white males (table 4), 

Nonmetro blacks made no progress rela- 
tive to other population groups in closing the 
gaps in ' college completion rates during 
1970-77, and continued to trail even their 
central city counterparts, Indecd^^ nonmetro^ 
"black's actually fell further behind metro 
blacks, ^s well as nonmetro whites (table 4), 
Some college graduates ""in the former group 
may have migrated to. urban areas seeking 



better career opportunities, but these trends 
generally" mean little increase in the number of 
nonmetro black professionals^ managers, and 
other occupations requiring 4 years of college 
training, 

^ Functional jjllitaracy 

Nonmetro blacks* functional illiteracy . 
rates are. decreasing. This variable is conven- 
tionally defined as the failure to complete at 
least 5 years of elementary school. The func- 
tional illiteracy rate for nonmetro blacks de- 
clined from 26 to 18 percent between 1970 
and 1977; this represents a sharper decrease 
than that for either metro blacks or nonmetro 
whites (fig, 2), 

Despite progress, however, the func- 
tional, illiteracy rate for nonmetro blacks in 
1977 was nearly three times that of their metro 
counterparts and nearly five times that of 
nonmetro whites. The rate for nonmetro black 
*men— 22,6 percent— was the hi^est Jof alL 
residential gioups in 1977 (table-5). Functional 



Table 4 -Pmoiu 25 yean old andwer who hjve completed 4 ycara of collc^ or 
itiorct by selected catcgoriei- 



Race 'and metro- 
nomnctro itatiii 


' ; 1970 


1977 


Male 


Fetnale 


Mak 


Female 






Fertmt 






13.6 


8.2 


19.2 


12:0 


Metro 


15.7 


8.9 


22.0 


13.5 


Central cities . 


13.9 




19.9 


12.6 




17.2 


9.5 


25.5 


14.1 




9.2 


&6 


15.3 


9.4 


Black 


4.2 


4.6 


7.0 


7.4 




4.7 


4^ 


8.5 


8.1 




4^ 


4.5 


6.9 


7.1 




5.4 


5.6 


12.5 


1L5 


NonznetTO 


. 2.7 


4.0 


3.1 


5.2 


White 


14.5 


8.5 


20.2 


12.4 


Metro 


IM 


9.3 


23.4 " 


13.7 




15.> 


9.1 


22.5 


15.2 




17.6 


9.6 


23.9 


14.1 




9.7 


6.8 


14.1 


9.8 



Source: (34^ Cable 9). 



Figwe 2 



Percentage of Metro and Nonmetro Functional Illiterates, by Race 

Percent O ' 

30 1- . 



Nonmetro 



Metro 




5 11 




18 



1970 



Black 



White 



1977 



Black 



Functional mit«rat«3 m defined aa thoa^ persons 25 years old a^d over who have completed leas than 5 yeara of achook 
SoureeM3< table 9t, , c 



Table 5 —Pct30ta25 years old ainl ^cr who have ^cotnplctedieSSi' than 5 yean of 
cleirientary^ftchQol (functional ilUteratep)/by selected categories 



Race and mctro- 


1970 


1977 


. . nomnetro itatuf 




Female 


Male 


Female 



Percent' 



Total popuLlion j' . 
Metro 

Cenual citiea . 

Subuibl. . . , 
Noamctr^. ^ ^ * , 



Black . . . . . . . 

Metro 

Ccmr^ cities t 

SuEmrb 

Nonmetio.. ^ * ^ * 



White 0 , , , 

Metro' 

Centtal cities . 
Suburbs « * \ i 
Nonmctro ....... 



5..9^- 


4.8 


4.0 


'3.5 


AS 


4.5 


5,2 


' S.1 


G.2 


5J 


4.6 


4.3 


3w8 


S.3 . V 




2.1 


8.1 


.5.6 ^ 




: 4.2 


17.7 , 


ll7 


12.0 


. 8.0 


13.0" 


8.9 


8.5 




12.1 


8.4 


8.9 


5.6 


'1G.5 


, U.0" 


7.4 


5.7 - 


32.0 


25.4 


22.5 


14.9 




4.0 


S.1 


2.8 


4.0 


3.8 


^ 2.6 


2.7 


^ 4.9 


5.0 - 


3.6 


3.9 


3w3 


* 2.9 


2.0 


1.9 


G.2 


4.2 




3.1 









Source: (34, table 
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illite^^icy runs as high as 30 to-40 percent of 
black farm residents (12). Many adulti have 
simply not developed TRe basic literacy'skills 
needed to pursue greater socioeconomic oppor- 
tunities. 

Preprlmary Enrollment 

Black nonmetro children are the least 
likely to be enrolled in preprimary programs, 
including pre kindergarten and kindergarten 
(table 6). Preprimary enrollment for nonmetro 
"black and other" races ^ (primarily blaXs) 
went up about 10 percent during 1970-75. 
Enrbllment for metro residence groups rose 
similarly duripg the same period, except for 
'*black and other*' surburban i^esidents, who 
sustained an almost 18-percent increase. In^ 
1975, "black and other" nonmetro children 
trailed their central city counterparts by over 
14 percehtage points. 

Although there is some debate concern- 
ing the 16ng-term benefits of preprimary enroll- 
ment, prektndergarten and kindergarten classes 
expose children' to the learning/teaching prac- 
tices of formal schooling. Children attending 
these classes may have^^an early advantage in 
achieving-theiasic. literacy skills necessary for 
later educational progress. Nonmetro black 



children, because they are more likely to enrpll 
later than -metro black or nonmetro white 
children, may find themselves in competitive 
difficulty- even as they begin schooling. The 

Table 6 —Preprimary enrolbnent of children 3.to 5 
years old« by race and Enetro-noiunetro status^ . ' 



Race and raetro- 
nonmetro status 




Total population ^. . 
Metro 

Centra] cities . 

Suburbs . . . 
Nonmetro . , . . 



Black and other * . * 

Metro 

Central cities . 

Suburbs 

Nonmetro. . . . . 



"White 

Metro 

Central cities., 
Suburbs. ..jl^ 

Nonmetro. . . . . 



1975 



Percent 



-S7.5- 


48.7 


41.5 


52.2 


$9.4 


49.9 


43.2 


5^.1 


30.2 


41.2 


35.7 


48.7 


39.8 


51.8 


'40.2 , 


50. S 


38.6 


56.2 


26.1 


S6.0 ' 


37.8 


48.6 


41.9 


52.3 


- S9.1 


4^.6 


4?.6 


53.9 


30.9 


41.8 



^ Preprimary level i» defined aa including prekindefg^en 
and kindergarten programs. 

Source: (21 , table 1 1 ). 
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relative scarcity of prcprimary programs in the 
South could have a~ bearing on this prob- 
lem (11), 

School EnroHmont 

Between the ^gps of 6 -and 16, when 
State laMfs generally require pupil at^.endance, 
nonmetro black school enrollment rates are no 
lower than those of other residence ^oups. In 
fact, the percentage of black 16 to 17 year olds 
enrolled in 1977 was actually hi^er than thiit 
of their nonmetro white counterparts {table 7): 
In the late teen and* early twenty ag^ span, 
however, school e^jfollment of nonmetro 
blacks decreased sharply, a more pronounced 
drop than for other groups* For example, only 
2L1 percent of nonmetro black 20 to 21 year 
olds were attending school (mostly- college) in 
1977 compared to 31-C percent for central city* 
blacks and 36.5 percent for suburban whites, in 
the same age category. Similar, trends occurred 
during later adult years, agps 25 to 34- 

The low post-hi^ school enrollment rLte 
by nonmc^tro blacks could simply reflect the 
low rate on this variable by all nonmetro 
residents (table 7)< Nonmetro hi^ school 



seniors are usually less inclinei^to attend 
college than metro seniors (11)- Is there some 
aspect of the nonmetro envTronment which 
discourages young people^ black or whitCj from* 
continuing their formal education? Evidence 
presented in later sections may help answer this 
question. 

Adult Education 

^ . Nonmetro blacks who h^ve not finished 
high schot)l or college could use another me^s 
to augment their learning skills— adult educa- 
tion, Yet'few have done so< Far fewer non- 
metro blacks ;17 years old and over pursued 
adult education in 1975 than did "other resi- 
dence ^oups in the four major geographic 
regions (table 8), Of nonmetfo dwellers taking 
adult edu<^tion classes in the South, only 10 
percent were black, though they represent a 
group with^ almost 20 percent of the total 
southern nonmetro population (34)* It is not 
clear whether the latter's Ipw participation 
derives from a lack of opportunity or inade- 
quate motivation. Both financial shortages and 
insufficient knowledge . about programs may 
deter participation by nonrftetro residents in 
general (14), 



Table 7 —School cnjoUmcntof pcxsons 16 to 34 yeais old, by selected categories, 1977 



Race and roctro- 



Agc catesoiy 



iK>Eiiiietto ftatus ' . 


16-17 V 


18-19 




22-24 


-25-29 


30-34 








Perctnt 








8$,9 




3L8 


16,5 * 


10.8 


&9 






48.9 


35-8 


18,7 


12.1 


IS 






48,6 


34,5 


19,3 


13,3 


8,5 




90.8 . 


49,0 


363 


18.2 


11,2 , 


7,5 




' 87,0 


' 40,4 


23.1 


11,7 


7,8 


.4,6 




90,8^ ^ 


48 ?i 


29-5 


15,2 


11,3 


9,0 






- 483 


32.5 


15,7 


12.7 


ii,r 




90.6 


■ 48.6 


31,0 


15,4 


13.2 


' 11.2 ^ 




90*6 


, 49,7 


37,3 


16.5 ' 


' 11,7 


103 




91>5 


46.6 


'% 2L1 


13,8 


5,8. 


2,6 


White , , , , , 




45-i^ 


3L8 


16.3 


' ia6 ' 


\ 6.6 






( 48A 


35,8' 


18:7 


11,9 * ,'7.4^ 


Centnl citiet 


8&8 ^ 


- 48,0 


34;7 


, 19,7 > 


13,1 


. 7.6 ^ 




$(j,8^ 


c48.7 


3&5 


, 13,0 


11,1 


7,3 




86v& 


. '39i 


23,3^ 


11,2 




4,8 . 


Source: tables 1 and 2)* 
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Tabic B -:FMicipatit5 in adult educatloof by selected categories* 1975 





Resident* 1 7 old and over 


Region^ and metto- 


panicipatin^ in adult education^ 


oon metro atatut 












Tot4l 


White 


Black 


Other 






Percent 


* 






9,7 


0.6 


0,1 




10.6 


9,5 


,9 


.2 




ft *>* 


. 6.5 


1,4 


q 






11.7 


,4 


,1 






10.3 


,1 


,U 




12.0 


11.3 


,6 


,1 




15,0 


12,1 


,8 


,1 




1 1 0 


9,5 


1.5 






1 A d 


14,0 


,2 


,1 






9,6 


,1 


,U 




ia9 


9,6 


1,2 


. -1 




13.0 


11.5 


1,4 


.1 




12.1 


9,9 


2,1 


,1 




13,7 


12,9 


J 


,1 




8,2 


7,3 


,8 


,K 




17,8 


16.4 


,6 


,8 




18,3 


, 16,8 


,7 


.8 




16.5 


14,1 


1,2 


1,2 




19,7 


48.5 


,5 


.7 




15,9 


15,4 



,1 


,4 



Only civil^ noniiutitutibna] population 17 years old and over are included, 
^ The four regions are the same as those defined In table 2, 

^ "Partidpant in adult education" is defined as-a person 17 or older who is not a fuU-time 
student and is engaged in one or more activities of organized instruction in, academic and occu- 
pational coUnes of any duration and.at any level from basic orientatioii to professional re- 
fresher: included are single sessions or multiple classes, workshops, seininars> institutes^ lecture- 
discussion scries, study groups^ laboratories^ shop courses, and other kirlds of student-teacher 
instructional relationships^ 

Source: (20, table 14), 



EDUCATIONAL OUTCOMES 



Nonmetro blacks' outcomes TSn the edu- 
cational variables examined affect their labor 
force status^ and participation^ as well as thei^" 
occupations, Schooling is Ifiot, of course^ tae 
^ole determinant of labor force^aclivities. Con- 
ditions not directly related to education like 
health or job accessibility, to name only two, 
have a great bearing on work status. Informal 
education such as skills training on the job is 
also important. But the scholastic and career 
preparation skills learned " through formal 
schooling can be decisive in determining how 
work opportunities are utilized^ particularly for 
those With long^tanding^educational problems. 



Labor Force Status 

Nonmetro blacks in the labor force have 
completed more school years on average than 
those who are not (fig, 3), In 1977^ males and 
females outside the labor force trailed their 
labor force counterparts by 2,0 and 2.5 school 
years completed, respectively (tattle 9), A 
similar situation existed for metro black men 
and women except they had comparatively 
more years of schooling. Some individuals may 
not enter the vtfork force because they lack 
sufficieritly advanced schooling to compete in 
local labor markets, 

3 ■* ^ 



Figure Z 



Labor Force Status of Metro and Nonmetro Blacks, by Educational Level, 1977 



Median school years completed 



12 



10 



12.3 



C^3tro 




^^^ 12.5 




Nonmetro 



12.0 \ 10.3 




9.1 11.0 




Male. Female 
In labor force 



Male Female : 

Not In labor force 



■^Blacks"" inctude £il civilians 16 years old and over who are non.white: this category is composed primarily o1 black persons. 
Source; 



Table 9 —labor force status and median years of scbool completed, pe nous 16 ycm 
old and oveTf by selected categories;, Marcb 1977 



Race and meCro- 
nonmetro sCaCus 


In civilian 
labor force 


r = 

NoC in dvilian 
labor force^ 


Male 


Female 


Male 


Female . 






Years 






12.2 


12.4 


10.0 


iO.6 




12.3 


12.5 


10.3 


11.0 




12.3 


12.4 


10.2 


10.9 




12.5 


12.6 


10.6 


11.7 




11. 1 


12.0 


9.1 


9J 




12.6 


12^ 


10^ 


12^ 




12.7 


12.6 


11.4 


12.2 




12.7 


12.6 


11.4 


12.1 




12.7 . 


: 12.6 


11.4 


12.3 




12.4 


12.5 


10.1 


12.0 



^ The Cotal of allcivilians 16 year^ of age and over classified as employed or unemployed. 
All persons noc dauified as employed or unemployed; persons doing only incidental un- 
paid family work (less than 15 how) are also included jn thiLgroupp 



Source: (£!)■ 



Labor Force Participation 

Increased education yields an advantage 
in the labor force for ^ "black and other" 
nonmetro residents. This tendency is shared by 
all population categories, with some interesting 
variations (table 10), Labor force participation 
in . 1977 was noticeably higher for college- 
graduated nonmetro black females (75,0 per- 
cent) than for their equally educated white 
counterparts {6L8 percent). The same also 
held true for- metro females. The figures may 
underscore black women's greater use of a 
college degree as they now capitalize on jnore 
professional ^ managerial, and administrative 
opportunities (JJI)-^ A higher percentage of 
nonmetro "black and other" males with 



^Thcrc alfo m^V be the need for black women to 
supplement family income because bUck males' median in- 
come l^el$ are generally lower than those of white inales with 
the same number of school ycm completed. 



limited schooling participated m the labor 
force than did nonmetro white males (57,9 to 
47.9 percent for less than 8 school years). Bui 
at advanced educational levels^ the percentage 
of nonmetro black and other males in the labor 
force was lower than for their white counter- 
parts (72.6 to 80.8 percent for 1-3 years of 
college). Foupyear college ^aduates, however^ 
recorded nearly . equal percentages. These same 
patterns marked the relationships between 
metro and nonmetro black men alike. 

Employment and Occupations 

Unemployment appears to be more of a 
problem for nonmetro black workers than for 
their white counterparts. The former (both 
men and women) had higher unemployment 
rates in ^78 than other groups except metro 
blacks (table 11). Many potential workers are 
uncounted in the unemployment statistics 
because they either give up their job search or 



Table 10 —Percentage of penons 16 yean old and Over in the labor force^ by selected categories* March 1977 



IUce» seXf and metro- 
nonmetro ftaius 


£k mentary 


High school 


College 


Les> ihan 
8 years 


8 years 


1-3 years 


4 years 


1-3 years 


4 years 
or more 








Percent 






Black and other male 




58.6 


62.0 


83.2 


78.6 


88.8 




50,7 


56J 


62.3^ 


82^ 


79.6 


88.4 




46.4 


56.6 


61.7 


82j0 


77.7 


86.4 




63.0 


57.6 


54.5 


84^ 


84.1 


91.6 




57^9 


63.6 


61.3 


84.4 


72.6 


91.3 




25.9 


35.6 


40.5 


62.0 


61.5 


77.0 


Metro 


25.7 


33.4 


39.8 


61.0 


63.7 


77.4 


CentraJ diies 


24.9 


33.8 


37.0 


60.5 


62.9 


78.8 




28.3 


32.2 


49.7 


62.4 


65.4 


74.9 




26.1 


4C.4 


42.3 


66.0 


52.3 


75.0 




■ 49.8 


55 0 


68.6 


85.7 


81.9 


90.4 




51.3 


53.9 


$8.6 


85.8 


82.3 


90.6 




5t.O 


52.5 


67*7 


83.0 


79.6 


88.7 


Suburbs 


51.6 


54.9 


69.1 


■ 87.3 


89.9 


91.7 




47.9 


56.5 


6a.7 


^ 85.7 


8a8 


89.5 


White female 


19.4 


24.3 


40.2 


54.0 


55.0 


64j0 


Metro 


18.0 


24.8 . 


41.5 


54.3 


56.5 


64.8 




IBS 


23.7 


38.3 


54.6 


58.7 


66.7 


Suburbs 


17.0 


25.7 


41.9 


54.1 


55.1 


63.6 




21.5 


23.5 


39.8 


53.5 


51.3 


61.8 



Percentage of the civilian noniostitutional population id the labor force 



Source: (31>* 
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Table 11 -^Employment status and occupation groups of persons 16 years old and over in the dviUan labor force, 

by selected categories* March 1978 



R^ce, employment st^tus^ 


Metro 


Nonmctro 


And occupation group 




Female 


Male 


f^emale 






Percent 






100.0 


1 uu.u 


lUU.U 


100.0 




86*2 


ot>*4 


Art t\ 

90.0 


8&5 




'7 1 


1 9 1 


O Q 

4.Q 






5.6 




£.t> 


1.5 




2.5 




7 


1.5 




7.8 


9ia 1 




10,4 




15.4 


_7 


14.6 


1.6 




15.7 


10.2 


1 5.5 


25.1 




8.6 


.5 


7.1 


.6 




11.8 


.9 




1.9 




.5 


,1 


in 1 


.8 




15.2 


28.8 


13.0 


3R.7 




13.8 


15.6 


10.0 


13.5 




100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




94.8' 


94.2 


93.7 


93.4 




16.7 


l&l 


11.4 


15.9 




15!5 


6.7 


12.7 


5.6 




7.1 


7.6 


4.5 


5.7 




f'v. 6.6 


56.3 


4.0 


27.7 




19.2 


1.6 


21.5 


1.9 




9.8 


8.3 


12.5 


13.2 




4.9 


.5 


6*0 


.8 




5.9 


.8 


6,5 


1.3 




1.0 


.4 


8.9 


2.4 




8.5 


15.9 


6.5 


20.9 




5.2 


5.8 


6.3 


6.6 



Souiee: (32, uble 29). 



.. are underemployed in (arming or other lower 
paying work. These factors may be more 
prevalent in the nonmetro sector^ especially 
where many blacks lack the educational back- 
ground and career skills necessary to compete 
for the comparatively fewer white-collar jobs 
available (17^. 

Nonmetro blacks have an unmistakable 
disadvantage in terms of white-collar employ- 
ment {table U). In 1978, only 8.1 pcrcent.of 
nonmetro black males in the labor force held 
white-collar occupations^ compared to 32*4 
percent of nonmetro white males.^ Nonmetro 
black females were somewhat bctu-r off, chiefly 
because of higher employment in professional 
and clerical occupations. Representation of 



^Nonmetro bbek males' whiic«^llar rates were abo 
lower than their metro eounterparta^ but the most relevant 
comparisons here' were between nonmetro groups, thus stand- 
ardizing for employment structure. 



nonmetro blacks in blue-collar and service jobSj 
on the other handj was considerably greater 
than other residential groups. Recent growth of 
southern nonmetro industry does not seem to 
have altered the situation^to any appreciable 
extent (35), BLue^coUar/service occupations are 
filled by people who average only a high school- 
education or less til). 

income 

' Nonmetro blacks trailed their metro" 
counterparts by $2,000 to $2,500 at*every 
level of educational attainment, according to 
data on 1977 educational levels and 1976 
earnings {fig, 4). This means that despite the 
importance of schoolings other factors have 
much to do with determining job gains and 
earning pc.wer- Among them is the relatively 
inferior earnings' position maintained by all 
nonmetro residents, regardless of race or sex 
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FlQure 4 



Earnings of Metro and Nonmetro Btacks,by Educational Level, 1976 



Thous- 
15 I- 



10 



6.0 



Metro 





4,2 8,3 




6.3 11.7 




Less than 8 



Mean earnings or blacks 25 years old and over 
Source: Of, tabid 10). 



8 12 
Median school years completed 



ie 



(table 12)- Nonmetro women, white and black, 
are principally disadvantaged because they gain 
only the smallest economic payoffs at each 
educational level. Historic racial/ethnic bias 
and consequent detrimental effects on employ- 
ment opportunities may be other factors 
affecting all nonmetro blacks. Of course, the 
latter problem may be true of other nonmetro 
minorities such as Hispanics, Native Americansi 
migrant farmworkers, and perhaps low-income 
whites as welL 

Stilli the data clearly show^that higher 
earnings are associated with increased schooling 
for all residence groups. High school graduates 
make larger sums than those with less than 
elementary school training, while college gradu- 
ates earn even more. For nonmetro blacks, 
there was a^$5,400 annual earnings differential 
between 4-year college graduates and those 
who dropped out of elementary schooL* Thus, 

^This gap has not changed appfreciahly «in« 1969; 
Wan earnings of nonmetro blacks ina^aaed only slightly at 
each attainment tevel during 1969-76 (in constant 1976 
''ollars). 



an educational investment undeniably nets 
work/income payoffs. Acknowledgment of this 
fact should ,n6t detract in any way from 
education*s jbther social and personal benefits. 
Dollar - figures cannot easily be assigned to 
cultural understanding or the heightened 
awareness learning can bring. 

Poverty Status 

Poverty in the United States is often . 
considered an urban phenomenon. Although 
large numbers of poor people do live in cities, a 
disproportionate share of the Nation*s poor are 
nonmetro residents. -Many persistently poor 
counties are located in nonmetro areas, particu- 
larly in the South where there is a close 
relationship between areas with a concentra- 
tion, of poverty and the residential dominance 
of minorities {6,7)* Poverty levels are officially 
determined by several factors including family 
size, presence of children, sex, and farm- 
nonfarm residence. Actual thresholds are fixed 
according to combined factors. For example, 

: i7 



Tabic 12— Mean carnmgEof pcnonft 25 years old and over by selected categories, 1976 



Metro, aubuita: 
Elementary: 

Les^ than 8 yean 

8 year» 

High school: 

I'S yeai3 

4 year» 

College: 

1*S years 

4 years 

5 years or more . 

Noninecro: 
Elementary : 

Leu than 8 yean 

8 yean /, , , , ^ 
High school: 

1*3 yc-js 

4 year» 

College: 

1-3 years 

4 years , 

5 years or more . 



Metro^nonmetro status and 
school yean completed 


White 


Black 


jiiajc 


Female 


Male 


Female 










Metro, central cities: 










Elementary : 










Less than 8 years 


8,194 


3,739 


7,345 


3^12 




10,114 


4.391 


9,111 


4,468 


High school: 












10,827 


■ 4,756 


8,933 


4,537 




13^18 


6,230 


9,79S 


6,663 


College: 












13,765 


6,920 


11,191 


7,582- 




18,120 


8.575 


11,522 


9,784 


5 years or more 


21,537 


10,575 


18,429 


13,025 



^ Data base less than 75,000 persons* 
-Soun;r^-t54rtabl€~11^}; 



8,647 
11,060 


3,623 
4,056 


7,327 

C) 


(M 


12,466 
14,479 


4,681 
5,899 


9,405 
10,519 


4,288 
6,582 


15,613 
19,855 
2^,039 


6,522 
7,943 
10,681 


10,736 
16,240 
0) 


7,120 


6,541 
,7,911 


3,1S1 
3,661 


4,580 
5,845 


2,225 
2,684 


9,831 
11,981 


4,068 
4,998 


6,251 
7,778 


3,144 
4,726 


13*048 
15,672 
18,267 


5,134 
6,471 
9,651 




5,348 

0 



the 1976 poverty level for a nonfarm fatnily of 
four was about S5,80p. 

Nonmetro blacks suffer very high rates 
of poverty (table 13). In 1976, 34.7 percent of 
nonmetro black family , heads fell below the 
poverty level, compared to 25.6 percent for 
their metro counterparts and 8.9 percent f-or 
nonmetro white family heads. Even among 
family heads employed full-time, nonmetro 
blacks fell below the poverty level almost three 
times as often as central city blacks (18.5 <fs. 
7.0 percent, respectively). Corresponding 
figures for unemployed metro and nonmetro 
black family heads were nearly equals but the 



disparity for unrelated individuals again was 
large (65.9 vs. 36.4 percent). Such facts are 
probably related to nonmetro blacks employ- 
ment in low-payings unskilled positions which, 
require little educational preparation. Without 
the opportunity to obtain better skills^ low- 
income persons have difficulty leaving fields 
where the labor supply is large and the wages 
are small. 

Migration 

Better educated blacks are supposedly 
mure likely to leave nonmetro areas and 
migrate to cities because of enhanccd eaming 



ERLC 
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Table 13 — Percentage of family hcadft and unrelated individuals below poveity level) 
by selected categones, 1976^ 





Farotly units below poverty level 




Race and metro* 
nonmetto status 


' Family 


Full-time 
employed 


Unemployed 
family 


1 

Unrelated 

A 




head 9^ 


family 


heads ^ 


individuals^ 






heads ^ 








Percent 




Total population , , , , 


9.4 


10 


25,3 


24,9 


Metro 




■2,0 


26,2 


21,9 


Ccno^ cities * * * 


1 O f 

1 


2,9 


32,8 


24,6 






1,4 


19,1 


18,2 


Nonmetro 


1 1,1 


5,2 


23,6 


32,8 


Black \ , 


27,9 


9,4 


58,4 


39,8 




25,6 


6.6 


58,3 


" 36,2 


Central cities * , * 


28,0 


7,0 


59,1 " 


36.4 




19,0 


5,8 


55,0 


35,3 




34,7 


18,5 


58,6 


55,9 


White 


7,1 


2,4 


19.0 


22,7 




6,2 


L4 


18.9 


19,4 


Centra' citks* - - 


8.4 


2.0 


22,6 


21,6 




4,9 




15,9 


16.8 


Non metro 


8,9 


4,2 


19,1 


30,7 



' Families aiid uraxlated individuals were determined as of March 1977, 
Poverty level varie» according to family »ize, number of family members under 18 years 
old* sex of head, and fann*tK>nfarm residence. 

^ ^'Family" refers to a group of two persons or more related by blood, marriage* or adop- 
tion and residing together. One p^son in each family is designated the """"head," usually the 
person regarded as such by group members. 

^ FulHime employed family heads refers to those who worked 50 to 52 weeks in 1976, 

^ Unemployed farnily heads refen to those who did not work in 1976, 
Unrelated individuals arc persons not living with any relatives; excludes those under 14 
ycar» old, luembers^of the Armed Forces living in barracks, college students in donnitori^Si and 
inmates of institutions. 

Source: (34, table 20), 



potential there. The migration, in turn, de- 
pletes black human resources in nonmetro 
places (notably the South), leaving the less 
educated behind (_12)- While this may have 
been true during earlier periods, it does not 
seem to be the case now. During 1975*78, 35,5 
percent . of all nonmetro blacks who moved to 
metro areas had college experience, while 35,6 
percent had less than a full high school ' 
education (table 14)* Therefore, there was no 
greater exodus of college-trained nonmetro 
blacks than of those with less education. Some 



31,3 percent of all metro blacks who migrated 
outside SMSAs during this period had attended 
college. Possibly they were part of a counter* 
stream of black. migrants, mostly young adults 
with relatively more schooling and higher 
incomes, returning to the niral South (2)-* 



^But also note the hi^et SMSA to non'SMSA 
migration of blacks with, 8 years or less of schooling; this 
suggests that metro to nonmetro migrants continue to expand 
the unskilled black labor pooL 
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Tabic 14 —Percentage of nonmovcfs and movers to and from SMSA s, by race and school 
years completed, pmons Zb years old and over , Mareh 1975-7S^ 



Ra^eand school 
years completed 


Nonmovers 


Mothers 




Outside 
SMS As 


From out- 
side SMS As 
toSMSAs 


From SMSA s 
to ouOide 
SMSA <t 




- 


Percent 






100.0 


100.0 


IOOlO 


400.0 




Z8.8 


50.1 


20.7 


29.8 


High aehool: 












ZS.1 


20.8 


14.9 


ia7 




30.1 


19.6 


28.9 


28.2 


College; 












10.7 


5.9 


15.7 


14.5 




7.3 


3.6 


19.8 


16.8 




100.0 


1004) 


100.0 


100.0 


8 yeu^orless * * * * * * * 


17.3 


26.1 


ia7 


10.1 


High school: 












.14.7 


15.6 


11.2 


11.7 




38.3 


37.4 


29.8 


35.9 


CoUeget 












14.Q 


10.7 


19.5 


19J) 




15.7 




28.8 


23.3 



"SMSA" refers to Standard Metropolitan Scatistical Area and collectively corresponds Co the term 
'^meCro'* used in previous tables and graphs. 



Source: (32, tabk 25). 

POLICY IMPLICATIONS 

Nonmetro blacks lag behind whites (all 
residence categories) and metro blacks on every 

-educational characteristic and outcome variable 
examined—often by substantial margins. Non- 
metro blacks obviously Constitute a large 
minority group with distinct educational prob- 
lems and subsequent needs which deserve 
closer attention.. Why are nonmetro blacks so 
severely disadvantaged and what can he done 

- tQ. improve their educational status? Though 
these matters require a more extensive^.system- 
atic ariklysis than can be attempted here^ a 
nutriber of relevant points noted in the htera- 
ture will be carefully reviewed. 

Researchers have concluded that socio- 
economic disadvantage is greatest in the hun^ 
dreds af- nonmetro counties, many predomi- 
nantly blatk, lacking services and facilities* 
i Chronic underinvestment in human/ 
community development has resulted in poor 
housings inadequate health services, educa- 
tional under attainment J and other forms of 
disadvant age which have persisted for 




decades (6, _7). These areas, unlike more pros- 
perous counties, are not able to provide the 
depth" and variety of programs or skilled 
specialists found elsewhere. Evidence suggests 
that differences in financial support between 
rich and poor school districts translate into 
differences in student quality. Schools with 
large concentrations of low-achieving students 
tend to get fewer resources than those with 
higher achieving students (17). Lack of nearby 
colleges or vocational schools has a negative 
effect on the educational level of nonmetro 
blacks who cannot afford to attend more 
distant institutions (4). 

The importance of family background — 
and peer influence should not be underesti- \ 
mated/Children from low-income families not 
T)n1y have fewer of the prerequisites to learning 
such as sufficient shelter^ food^ and medical 
care, but are als6, less likely to be exposed to 
books and other media which develop cognitive 
skills. They will probably live in homes where 
adults have less than a hi^ school education 



and cannot furnish the ^motivational example 
(through personal accomplishment) for their 
children to seek advanced formal education. 
Growing up in a community where one's peers 
come from similarly impoverished fan^llies can 
only intensify this adverse home, back- 
ground (3, 17)* Although Iciw-income black 
children living in cities are often exposed to 
edncntionally negative family/peer group influ- 
ences, they are generally better off than their 
nonmetro counterparts who relate to poorer^ 
less educated parents and friends. 

Data imply that the low-income level of 
many nonmetro blacks does not result so much 
from unemployment as it does from the 
low-paying jobs they occupy. This could well 
be the result of inadequate skills training for 
better jobs^ of eourse, but it may also be due to 
the types of jobs available in southern^ non- 
metro labor, markets (7). In fact^ the two 
factors may reinforce each other. According to 
some researchers, the fact that blacks obtain 
less education is an adaptation to their lower 
occupational' and social positions which do not 
demand high educational qualifications (22). 
There is little reason to get advanced formal 
education to enter welt-payings higher status 
occupations when so few exist. On the other 
hand, not having further schooling and career 
training virtually guarantees ineligibility for 
whatever better opportunities do occur. These 
mutually reinforcing negative elements are 
especially critical for nonmetro blacks. 

Given this reasonably accurate descrip- 
tion of social environment— poverty J inferior or 
absent educational services, adverse family /peer 
background, and limited job opportunities— 
many nonmetro blacks have disadvantages to 
. overcome before they attain higher educational 
status. Some policy directions suggested by 
observers to achieve that goal are outlined 
below. 

Nonmetro Development 

Both economic and human resource ad- 
vancement are key points of nonmetro devel- 
opment. One Nibjective of economic develop- 
ment programs to produce more jobs for 
nonmetro Americans^^t^ increase their income 
and buying powerj as weil^as furnish greater tax 
resources for community^ service improve- 



ments. The aim of human resource enrichment 
is a complementary one, that is, to supply the 
trained labor force and competent leadership 
necessary for economic growth. These two 
aspects of development are interdepend- 
ent (30). Greater employment opportunities 
for nonmetro blacks through industrial expan- 
sion are definitely needed but alone may not 
be enough. Poorly educated blacks often lose 
out to better trained workers in tSe competi- 
tion for high-wage jobs created by expanding 
industry. Whatever new jobs do become avail- 
able are concentrated in low-payings unskilled 
or semi-skilled work. However^ a local labor 
force with an unimpressive education/training 
record will attract fe\C new enterprises in the 
first place (18^^). A nonmetro development 
strategy' beneficial to blacks^ therefore^ would 
have to encompass not only economic growth 
but upgraded general education, better career/ 
vocational preparation^ and effective employ- 
ment training programs, along with measures to 
reduce job bias where applicable (18^ 35). 

General Educational Services 

Many nonmetro Americans^ black or 
white^ need a whole range of improved services 
to place them on a par with metro residents. 
Such services .include expanded curricula, new 
educational technologies, less costly transporta- 
tioUj better library facilities, better access to 
guidance and counseling, new postsecondary 
offerings^ more support staffs more extensive 
preprimary and adult education programs, and 
so on. Some policymakers propose that these 
functions he delivered chiefly through regional 
educational service agencies,.while others advo- 
cate funding and cooperative arrangements 
enabling local systems to augment their own 
services. Actual implementation of various 
options may differ from one nonmetro area to 
another. There is widespread agreement, how- 
eve^^ that providing better services for disad- 
yantaged populations like nonmetro blacks 
could logically start with teacher training. 
Teachers of nonmetro minorities must he 
competent generalists, of course. But they also 
must be sensitive to the special needs of their 
^tudents^ using ^whatever resources are available 
to '^devise appropriate teaching techniques. 
Training institutions responsible for preparing 
school faculty should be equipped with the 
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means to supply in-service as well as pre-servicc 
instruction (2, 29), Most observers also agree 
that minority" parents needio be mor'* mvolved 
in their children's learning activities!. Educa- 
tional values may be reinforced in children if 
parents express and advocate them, 

CareerA^ocational Education 

Career/vocational education refers to ex- 
periences through which students learn about 
work and how to perform work roles. Perhaps 
the greatest need for nonmetro blacks is not 
merely to understand occupational oppor- 
tunities but to have the widest possible scope 
of career training alternatives available (16), 
More diversified career/ vocational education 
programs help prepare all nonmetro people 
(including minorities) for new positions in an 
expansive labor market, foster the job skills 
desired by businesses who wish to locate, and 
encourage personal development for local eco- 
nomic grovrth; The obvious underrepresenta- 
tion of nonmetro bbcks in professional and 
other white-collar positions cannot be over- 
come just through schooling, but programs 
could be devised to give a realistic assessment 
of choices in those fields, Nonmetro black 
youth have fairly hi^ career aspirations, 
despite the limitations imposed by. family 
background ^riA finances (4, ^). Yet the 
capacity of nontfietro^^e ducat ional systems in 
predominantly black areas to' furnish diverse 
career /vocational programs is quite restricted. 
Large capital ex-penditures make the services 
expensive, access is difficult for isolated 
students, insufficient guidance counseling does 
not foster full knowledge of local or regional 
employment situations and there is no exten- 
sive privatfc sujfport network (25), The develop- 
ment of service delivery mechanisms like area 
ATOcational centers/community colleges or 



mobile facilities could bring special career 
programs to both nonmetro black youths and 
adults. 



Employment Training Programs 

Employment training programs that raise 
the job skill levels of the nonmetro black 
population may be the most direct method for 
iichievihg employment growth. (35), Such pro- 
grams help ensure that dis£idvantag^d residents 
are not bypassed for employment opportuni- 

, ties generated through nonmetro economic 
development. By no means should employment 
training be confined to public programs; 
private firms could be encouraged to partici- 
pate in or independently conduct training 
assistance projects, especially where there are 
large numbers of unskilled minority 
\yorkers (28), Unfortunately, several obstacles 
hinder fhese objectives. Relatively few non- 

^ metro governments or private Qrganizations 
have the expertise in planning and delivering 
employment training services, especially in 
nonmetro counties with large black popula- 
tions (JJ). 

Even when a nonmetro employment 
training operation is established, it often is not 
effective in reaching low-income under- 
eniployed persons because they lack knowledge 
about both the existence of the local program 
and the procedures required for admis- 
sion (14). Poor access to distant training sites 
blocks some prospective users who cannot 
afford the excessive travel costs. Financial/ 
technical assistance as well as outreach ihfor* 
mation activities may make employment train- 
ing a more effective instrument for enhancing 
the educational and occupational status of 
nonmetro blacks. 
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Economics, Statistics, and Cooperatives Service 



The EconomicSt StatisticSf and Cooperatives Service (ESCS) collects data and carries (5tit 
research projects related to food and nutritiont cooperatives, natural resources, and rural develop^ 
ment. The Kconomica unit of ESCS researches and analyses production and marketing of major 
commodities; foreign agriculture and trade; economic use, conservation, and .development of nat- 
ural resom^es; rural population, employments and^ housing trends^ and economic adjustment 
problems; and performance of the agricultural industry. The . ESCS Statistics unit collects data on 
cropSf livestockt prices^ and tabor, and publishes official. I^SDA State and national estimates 
through the Crop .Reporting Board, The ESCS Cooperatives unit provides research and technical 
and educational a«»ttance to help farmer cooperatives operate efficiently, i hrough its ififormation 
program, ESCS provides objective and tim«:;ly economic and statistical information for farmers, 
government policymakers, consumers* af^business firmst cooperatives, rural residents, and other 
interested citizens- 
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